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FOREIGN MILITARY REVIEW 


A New in the Struggle for the Cause of 
Great October 


18010041a Moscow ZARUBEZHNOYE VOYENNOYE 
OBOZRENIYE in Russian No 10, Oct 87 (signed to 
press 5 Oct 87) pp 3-8 


[Unattributed article under the rubric “As We Near the 
70th Anniversary of Great October": “A New Stage in 
the Struggle for the Cause of Great October™] 


[Text] Seventy years have passed since the working class 
of Russia achieved its socialist revolution. The Soviet 
people are greeting this glorious anniversary as they 
accomplish restructuring, a direct continuation of the 
cause of October, the program and everyday practical 
effort aimed at perfecting socialism under today's con- 
ditions. A tremendous interest in the Great October 
socialist revolution has sprung up with renewed intensity 
throughout the world and is here to stay. The revolu- 
tion's influence on the historical destiny of our Mother- 
land and on the course of world history has been so great 
that it would be impossible not to note it or intentionally 
put it aside. The enemies of socialism attempt in every 
conceivable way, therefore, to distort the essence of the 
revolution and minimize its significance. They proclaim 
that it is an “error” of history. Every individual who 
studies the 20th century in an unbiased manner, how- 
ever, reaches the inescapable conclusion that our revo- 
lution is the most prominent event of the century. The 
CPSU Program stresses that “the Great October socialist 
revolution marks a turning point in world history and 
has determined the general direction and basic trends of 
global development. It has initiated a process for which 
there is no turning back—the replacement of capitalism 
with a new, communist, social and economic structure.” 


In the first place, Great October changed the essence and 
pace of historical development of a vast country which 
occupies one-sixth of the earth's lanc surface area and 
where over a hundred nations and peoples live. Although 
capitalism's social structure entered the stage of imperi- 
alism at the beginning of the 20th century, the concen- 
tration of industry and capital characteristic of it was 
achieved only in a number of areas. In the vast Asian 
expanses of Russia and over a significant portion of her 
European territory, the patriarchal-communal and feu- 
dal life structures were still preserved, agonizingly 
accommodating to bourgeois social attitudes. Lawless- 
ness, poverty, backwardness and ignorance character- 
ized the people's lives. It seemed there would be no end 
to it and that the cruel exploitation and oppression 
would continue forever. But Soviet rule took just a short 
time to eliminate age-old barriers to the historical devel- 
opment of the people. 


Under the leadership of the Communist Party the work- 
ing peoples of all nations and nationalities realized such 
great historical achievements as industrialization, collec- 
tivization of agriculture, a cultural revolution, and an 


equalization of the socio-economic and cultural levels of 
the peoples and regions of the country. The revolution- 
ary enthusiasm and heroic labor of the masses delivered 
the country from a state of centuries-old economic 
backwardness, illiteracy and cultural deprivation, and 
led it to the far reaches of scientific and technological 
progress, universal literacy, and the attainment of mod- 
ern frontiers in many spheres of world science and 
culture. Over a short historical period the Soviet peopie 
were able to achieve grandiose socio-economic and sci- 
entific-technological designs, such as the production and 
development of atomic energy, space exploration and 
the attainment of a fundamentally new level of industrial 


All of this was achieved in spite of the low initial levels 
of developmcont and under conditions requiring the 
surmounting of exceedingly great difficulties brought 
about by the hostile policies of imperialist states, eco- 
nomic and political blockades, subversive acts, interven- 
tion, the Fascist invasion, and the burden of having to 
make great expenditures for defense. 


There have also been serious, dramatic and tragic chap- 
ters related to a loss of initiative and energetic activity, 
damaging the cause of Great October and leading, in the 
final analysis, to a slowdown of the natural, historical 
process of socialism’s progressive development in the 
seventies and the beginning of the eighties. This situa- 
tion became a source of serious concern for the Commu- 
nist Party and all the Soviet people, as well as for the true 
adherents of socialism throughout the world. Enemies of 
socialism have been relying on the collapse of our 
country’s social structure. Scientifically analyzing the 
situation, the April 1985 CC CPSU Plenum put forward 
a program of acceleration and restructuring and opened 
up a new stage in the struggle for the cause of October. 


Secondly, the Great October socialist revolution intro- 
duced momentous changes into global development, 
into the struggle being waged by revolutionary and 
democratic forces for peace and social progress, and into 
international relations. It advanced the process of 
democratization and humanization of relations among 
states and peoples on the scale of the entire world 
con.munity. Prior to October the nature and essence of 
such relations had been determined by a handful of 
imperialist powers which had created a global system of 
colonial oppression of peoples backward in their histor- 
ical development. At the same time, they carried on an 
incessant military-political confrontation among them- 
selves to achieve a dominant position in the world. The 
result of this confrontation was the first world war, 
inflicting untold calamity and suffering on the peoples of 
our planet. The Great October socialist revolution joined 
into a single entity the struggle for socialism and the 
struggle for peace. 


From the very first days of its existence the Soviet 
government assumed a decisive role as the enemy of the 
unjust system of international relations propagated by 
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imperialism then and now using brute force, a system 
which constantly engenders conflicts and wars on our 


The first decree of Soviet rule was the Decree on Peace 
drawn up by Viadimir Ilyich Lenin. It proposed the 
Ne ten ee eae eee ee 

without annexation or reparations. Preposais of the 
Soviet government to change the nature and essence of 
international relations on the basis of democratic and 


people of all countries and by all progressive people. 
As an example of its socio-economic development and 


for national liberation put this matter on the agenda. 


The great influence exerted by the motherland of Octo- 
ber on such objective trends in international life as the 
democratization and humanization of international rela- 
ticns has been interpreted by imperialist ideologues and 


groundiess accusations. The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union has always rejected as incorrect and harm- 
ful leftist appeals for “instigating” revolution, for 
“exporting” it to other countries. As far as the influence 
of example is concerned—that is a matter of free choice 
fur every people. The USSR has rendered and continues 
to render material assistance to the peoples of other 





million times more productive in the creation of a new 
er free of exploitation.” (Complete works, vol 
» p 371). 


The main goal of the cause of October is the emancipa- 
tion and development of the creative and constructive 
forces of man’s labor and of his humanistic qualities. All 
the social reforms of October—with respect to political 
rule, property, social and spiritual life—were directed to 
this end. Prior to this time not a single social revolution 
raised (much less practically resolve in a thorough and 


Granti-e man the opportunity of labor and, conse- 
Pape ys ‘grating new rights to the overwhelming major- 

of peopl —rights they did not have and could not 
Sapaadies euntadistn-ouaecasetianntad te tho ditt 
lishment of new conditions and guarantees for their 
realization in everyday life. These are armong the funda- 
mental ideals and goals of October. 


At certain stages in the history of Soviet society there 
have been instances in which socialist lawfulness was 
violated and where attention slackened with respect to 
strict observance on the part of responsible individuals, 
organizations and institutions of the constitutional rights 
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and obligations of Soviet citizens. Such instances repre- 
sent a most flagrant deviation from the ideals and goals 
of October and have been resolute!y condemned by the 
party and the Soviet people. One of the most important 
aims of restructuring is the creation of guarantees which 
will preclude them in the future. All those negative 
Processes and phenomena which have slowed down the 
progressive expansion of human rights characteristic of 
socialism are being eliminated from our lives. At the 
initiative of the Communist Party and under its leader- 
ship, a decisive struggle is being waged in the country 
against bureaucratism, inattention to the social interests 
of the working people, abuses of official position, wage- 
levelling, unjustified restrictions in the organization of 
individual labor activity—in short, against everything 
that directly or indirectly hinders or retards the develop- 
ment of man and, consequently, of Soviet society. 
Apologists of capitalism zealously accuse socialism, to 
include our country, of human rights violations. In doing 
so they strive to lessen the attractive force of socialism 
and distort the essence of restructuring taking place in 
the USSR in every sphere of the lives of the Soviet 
people. They present capitalism as expressing the inter- 
ests of man and zealously safeguarding his rights. But the 
facts speak entirely differently. In spite of the tremen- 
dous advances of human civilization, man in the world 
of capitalism has, as before, no guaranteed right to work, 
education, social security in old age or upon losing his 
ability to work, nor many other rights which have 
become the life standard to which the Soviet man is 
accustomed. It is precisely under socialism that the 
problem of human rights and man’s comprehensive and 
harmonious dev«lopment finds its logical resolution. 
Restructuring marxs a new stage in realization of the 
ideals and aims of October, in the expansion of the 
political, socio-economic and spiritua! rights of man, 
and in the free, all-encompassing exposure of his human, 
creative and constructive essence. The CPSU and the 
Soviet state are ready to engage in widespread interna- 
tional cooperation with respect to human rights—honest 
and businesslike cooperation. 


One of the important strategic directions in the current 
stage of the struggle for the cause of October is the 
development of socialist democracy and the establish- 
ment of genuine socialist self-government for the people 
in all aspects of life. The Great October socialist revolu- 
tion is purely a people's revolution. It is the working 
class, all the working people of the country, who 
achieved this revolution in order to become and forever 
remain the true rulers of their historical destiny, in order 
to rid themselves once and for all of the “bountiful 
charity” of the exploiting classes. To teach the working 
people to run the entire course of social life—this is the 
ideal and lofty practical goal of October. Socialism and 
democracy are inseparable. In November 1917 V. 1. 
Lenin stressed: “Socialism is not established by decree 
from above. Formal, bureaucratic automatism is foreign 
to its spirit. Living, creative socialism is the product of 
- popular masses themselves.” (Complete works, vol 
5, p 57). 


Each stage in the consolidation of socialism in our 
country is also a stage in the development of socialist 
democracy and the practical realization of the ideais and 
aims of October. Our successes and achievements in 
every sphere are related to the realization of the creative 


violations in the functioning of socialist democracy. The 
lagging pace of socio-economic development in Soviet 
society in the seventies and the beginning of the eighties, 


i lendileuien af auaaie Gensou. to diminished 
criticism and self-criticism, openness, and monitoring, 
especially monitoring from below. At the April 1985 CC 
CPSU plenum and at the 27th party congress, the 
Communist Party adopted a number of decisive mea- 
sures to eliminate these phenomena which contradict the 
essence of socialism, and the ideals and aims of October. 
The January and June CC CPSU plenums of 1987 

comprehensively established that democratization is a 
determinant condition of restructuring. 


Socialist democracy is also organic and intrinsic to the 
Soviet military establishment. This is manifest in the 
truly democratic framework of the Soviet Armed Forces 
and all its component units as well as throughout the 
tenor of life of its servicemen. The principles of unity of 
command and rigid military discipline do not contradict 
the principles of socialist democracy or the development 
of popular, socialist self-government. 


Implementation of CPSU statutes aimed at developing 
democracy in all aspects of the lives and activities of the 
Soviet people presupposes a maximum degree of indi- 
vidual and collective organizational effort, of individual 
and collective discipline on the part of the Soviet people. 
It assumes a rapid and truly revolutionary enhancement 
of their legal and political levels. Our new stage in the 
development of socialist democracy and our advance- 
ment along the path to further realization of this impor- 
tant ideal and practical aim of October urgently task the 
Soviet people with a mission: hag ane Flagg 
learning democracy, asseverating lawfulness, 
canadien Gok tal tal cated tot, Eanes o> 
live, work and fulfill our military duty under conditions 
of rapidly developing democracy, of rapidly growing 
demands with respect to discipline and organizational 
effort on the part of individuals, as well as labor and 
military collectives—this is the order of the day. And 
everyone is obliged to learn it—from worker to minister, 
private to marshal. The party has stated the matter thus 
and sees in it an important condition and means for 
effecting the revolutionary continuation of the cause of 
October. 


One of the basic ideals of October which lie at the center 
of attention of restructuring is social justice. The require- 
ments and criteria for social justice proclaimed by those 








according to his labor.” 


In managing the restructuring effort, the CPSU has 


ards—against all who defy the standards of our socialist 
way of life. The party and the Soviet state undertake 
these measures with universal approval and support. 
Our people look upon them as the continuation of the 
cause of October under today's conditions. 


es a ee 
means of defending the ideals and achievements of the 
working people and social justice, but also a school for 
educating their a Unfortunately, violations of 


intrinsic to the party of Lenin and has always been an 


unshakeable principle of its ideology and policy, gaining 
it the trust of all the peoples of our country and the 
working people of the entire worid. 


October elevated internationalism into an ideal, a prin- 
ciple, and a practical task of the Soviet government. It is 
this kind of approach over 70 years of post-revolution 
history that enabled us to resolve the nationality ques- 


historical quality for all the nations and peoples of our 
It is the Soviet Union's basis for fraternal relations 


Nationalism, which has brought and continues to bring 
so much suffering and disaster to the peoples of the 
world, was deprived of its class-economic and political- 


These perty statutes demand restructuring and earnest 
improvements in the internationalist education of per- 


But the facts, as it is said, are stubborn. In the 70 years of 
its history, the Soviet state has made a tremendous 
contribution in the struggle of mankind 
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relations and effect a new vay of thinking. Without this 
contribution the world community would have no alter- 
natives, no possibility of avoiding the global nuclear war 
te eat ene ata: cannes 
life on earth. 


Continuing pursuit of the cause of October under today's 
conditions requires activating the struggle for pexce, 
which must respond to the nature of the military danger. 
The course of restructuring and accelerated development 


For now, however, ruling circles in the United States and 
the other imperialist countries have not been exhibiting 
a sober approach towards the idea of establishing an 





tary 
near the territory of the USSR and other socialist coun- 
tries. They i i 


violate air and sea borders in 
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experts. 


world? According to material recently published by a 


States and adjacent regions in this regard). Secondly, 
Pentagon strategists ascertained that, by the end of the 
70's, a condition of approximate parity had been estab- 
lished between the USSR and USA with respect to 
strategic nuclear weapons carriers. As far as numbers of 
nuclear warheads mounted thereon were concerned, the 
majority belonged to the United States. According to the 
views of foreign experts, unlimited (massive) use of 


te ee bi 
damage” on one another and would place in doubt the 
possibility of continued existence of the states. 


strikes. In their opinion, such strikes would have their 
out” nuclear exchanges, should lead to exhaustion of the 


certain political and strategic goals in a conflict with the 
Soviet Union. 


The conclusions drawn by the U.S. military-political 
leadership with respect to possible use of strategic weap- 
ons in limited armed conflicts have also resulted in 
substantive changes in the planning process for the use of 
nuclear weapons. The Pentagon was tasked with timely 


development of a large number of courses of action for 
possible application in crisis and conflict situations. The 
essence of such diverse planning amounted to a detailed 
analysis of every hypothetical situation affecting U-S. 
interests in which nuclear weapons might be used, and to 
choosing the forms and tnethods for inflicting nuclear 
strikes depending on the situation. According to Ameri- 
can press reports, the existing “Single Integrated Opera- 
tional Plan for Destruction of Strategic Targets (SIOP),” 
developed by American planners with the aim of inflict- 
ing massive nuclear strikes, contained at the end of the 
70's a great many (over 200) selective variants for 
limited and regional application of nuclear weapons. 
Such plan variants are played out regularly over the 
course of major training exercises conducted by the U.S. 
Armed Forces. 


Simultaneously with the development of plans for lim- 
ited use of strategic offensive forces, the Pentagon has 
been searching for new ways to achieve military superi- 
ority, even under the conditions of qualitative and 
quantitative parity in the Soviet and U.S. nuclear arse- 
nals which, according to American experts, was achieved 
at the beginning of the 1980's. 


Ever since the Reagan administration came to power, the 
idea has been propagated ever more persistently of the 

possibility of conducting a protracted nuclear war (1), 
and of the decisive role played by the readiness of 
strategic forces and the country as a whole for such a war, 
in which the United States could achieve a victory. 
Expounding in 1982 on the position of the country’s 
military-political leadership on military issues, Secretary 
of Defense Weinberger officially pointed out the neces- 
sity of building nuclear forces which have “reliable 
survivability even under the most adverse conditions of 
protracted nuclear war.” Requirements for “reliable 
survivability” led to a rethinking of positions concerning 
the construction and combat employment of offensive 
strategic forces. This, in turn, led to the concept of 
“active counteraction,” which treated protracted nuclear 
war. According to the U.S. Secretary of the Navy, this 
concept “was developed to improve U.S. options and 
attain superiority.” Although the author of these illusory 
aspirations neglects to state over whom it is necessary to 
“attain superiority,” foreign experts see this as another 
attempt to achieve superiority over the Soviet Union 
under today's conditions. At what cost is the Pentagon 


planning on fulfilling its aims? 


and the ability to maintain a combat-ready condition 
over the course of an extended period. Here it is stressed 
that the effectiveness of nuclear weapons employment in 
a war of extended duration will be determined to a great 
degree by the reliability and survivability of support 
systerms—guidance, communications, carly warning, 
reconnaissance, nuclear strike monitoring, technical 








and communications systems so as to provide 

command and control of strategic forces under condi- 
tions of protracted nuclear war, modernization of stra- 
tegic defensive systems and a build-up in civil defense. 


sive forces in a protracted nuclear war presupposes the 
perfection of existing strike forces and the creation of 


highly protected stationary and mobile targets along with 
providing direct human evaluation of the situation on 
the ground. 


Implementing the requirements of its “strategic 


Ohio variety which, beginning in 1989, will be armed 
with the new Trident-2 missile. The latter, it is believed, 


will have practically the same range and effectiveness as 
the intercontinental ballistic missile for 


highly protected targets. B-52 bombers continue to be 
outfitted with cruise missiles and the new B-1B strategic 


bomber is entering the inventory. The Pentagon is also 
planning on the Midgetman ICBM and ATB bomber 
entering the inventory of strategic offensive forces. 


In addition to creating new strategic strike forces, the 


civilian airfields in the U.S. with runways capable of 


One very important effort being undertaken in the 
preparation of U.S. strategic forces for waging protracted 
nuclear war is the development of command, control and 








accounts state that this system, an array of special 
positioned on satellites (proposed deployment of 
up to 20 satellites), should be capable of detecting and 
ining t) an accuracy of 100 meters the coordi- 
nates of nuclear bursts occurring at any location on 
Earth, and of transmitting information to 








entitled “Protracted Nuclear War” conducted at the U.S. 
National War College and published in 1984, for exam- 
ple, proposed development of the “Warfighting Inte- 
grated Operational Plan (WIOP)” for prolonged conflict. 


American experts feel that such a plan should become 
the basic strategy for conducting protracted nuclear war 
and should contain a large number of varied courses of 


of a strategi. force reserve aimed at maintaining perma- 
nent superiority over the course of multiple exchanges of 








stitution. The sequence of tr-nsfer of power was accom- 
plished under conditions of constant contact among 
successors. 


cises to operations of these forces under conditions of an 


icati 


On the whole, if we analyze the essence and direction of 
current United States military policies and specific plans 
for the development of U.S. strategic forces, the aggres- 
sive aspirations of American imperialism become suffi- 


Union, Washington is attempting to impart to its nuclear 
potential such ability as will enable it to—in the words of 


18010041¢ Moscow ZARUBEZHNOYE VOYENNOYE 
OBOZRENIYE in Russian No 10, Oct 87 (signed to 
press 5 Oct 87) pp 15-18 


[Article by Colonel A. Petrov: “The AIDS Problem in 
the U.S. Armed Forces”] 


{Text} A great deal has been written recently in the 
press about the exacerbation of problems related 
ee ee ee 











existence since July of 1981. By the end of 1983 the first 
1000 individuals with AIDS in the United States (of 


dently of one another. One of these, French scientist J. 
Segal, is certain that the virus was obtained in secret U.S. 
military laboratories at Fort Detrick, Maryland, where 
research is conducted on people sentenced to various 
terms of confinement. Such individuals are promised 
their freedom after the experiments are performed. Segal 
believes the virus escaped from the laboratories in the 








duced into the organism for puzpsses of immunization. 
Production of a useful vaccine will involve inclusion of 
AIDS virus genes with the most dangerous properties of 
the majority of its variativns, primarily the ability to 
strike T-lymphocytcs 2u0 thereby suppress the body's 
immune system. 


Research is currently being conducted in the United 
States with experimental forms of a vaccine for prevent- 
ing AIDS on anthropoid apes susceptible to the disease. 
According to press accounts, one such specimen will be 
sent for clinical testing in 1987 to the National Institute 


Pierre and Marie Curie Institute in Paris by the name of 
Zigoun developed an experimental vaccine 
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In January 1987 the U_S. Food and Drug Administration 
approved use of the drug AZT for medical treatment of 
AIDS. According to experts, this is the first therapeutic 
remedy capable of helping some of those afflicted. When 
ingested, AZT causes destruction of viral particles at the 
instant of their reproduction. Particles in a state of rest 
condition of he person afflicted. One drawback to this 
remedy is its high toxicity. In some individuals it sup- 
presses the body's production of erythrocytes and white 
blood cells in the bone marrow. American specialists are 
working on improving the AZT structure. 


social life. In 1986 the Justice Department published a 
legal i i prohibiting any discrimination 
against individuals “due to their decreased work capac- 


Fe ee aoe 
was made at the same time which 
on eoeaatas t Gatun tatiiduats 
su any disease that would present a danger in 
the work community from the point of view of possible 
contamination of others. According to the Center for 
Disease Control, “personal contact (excluding sexual) 
that can be expected to occur in the work place under 
normal conditions poses no risk for transmitting the 
AIDS virus from afflicted to healthy individuals.” In 
spite of this, conditions at many firms and establish- 
ments are becoming intolerable for those stricken with 
the virus and suffering from AIDS. Instances of ethics 
violations in this regard have been published. Afflicted 
individuals are quite often discharged under a variety of 
pretexts. A number of firms conduct persc.nnel testing to 
determine carriers of the AIDS virus and attempt to get 
rid of those contaminated. Some enterprises require 
certification upon employment as to absence ‘of the 
AIDS antibody (i.c., evideace that an individual is not 
contaminated). 


On the whole, the same attitude prevails with respect to 
those with AIDS in the U.S. Armed Forces. Relevant 
provisions pursue the aim of preventing AIDS virus- 
TS as de ee ee 
those who are on active duty. Since July 1985, the 
has cores 


medical service been ng 
of stores of donated blood for absence of the AIDS 
antibody. Donated blood found to contain this antibody 
(i... blood contaminated with the virus) must be 
destroyed. U.S. civilian health agencies which receive 
po aye gt See = such testing since 
1984. As show that the risk of AIDS 
ptt 
and does not 


ination in 

are Saeed we 
who turn out to be 
this, the armed 
appropriate 


rule, 
of the virus. In contrast to 
established procedures for 
medical service agencies as to all 


informing 





1985 directive of the U.S. Deputy Secretary 
of Defense has established 


of blood analysis (Western blot test) is used in this regard 
for testing donor blood samples as well as individuals 
entering military service. The directive determines cri- 
teria for treating servicemen with AIDS as well as those 
simply carrying the virus. At the end of 1985 the U.S. 


40 million dollars to the armed forces medical service for 
scientific research efforts related to the above-mentioned 
measures and evaluation of their results. Foreign experts 
see this as evidence of the great attention veing paid by 


can facilitate aggravation of 
AIDS and promote loss of fighting potential among 
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envisaged that the first tests would be conducted at units 


rapid deployment to areas where 
there might be unfavorable epidemiological conditions 
and inadequate medical care. Further testing was pro- 
grammed for personnel serving in units permanently 
located outside U.S. boundaries or reserve units for 
deployment overseas, then for units undergoing training 

on US. sausieary Gaited cupemniaan af aeaaa eat 
zation in other countries), and, finally, for servicemen 
belonging to all other contingents. The latter are subject 
to AIDS testing over the course of their regular medical 
check-ups at dispensaries. All personnel testing positive 
must undergo detailed examination at treatment facil:- 
ties to determine the degree to which the infection has 
developed and whether the individual concerned is sim- 
ply an AIDS virus carrier or actively has the disease. 


Medical service branches of the military services (army, 
air force and navy) have jointly developed methods for 
analyzing the resulis of such testing, insuring a unified 
approach to evaluating the state of health of AIDS- 
afflicted servicemen. Procedures call for identifying 
sources of the contamination in each specific instance 
and contacts the afflicted individual has had with others 
(fellow servicemen, family members, members of the 
local civilian population) which might facilitate the 
further spread of infection. AIDS awareness programs 
are fostered in the units and recommendations made for 
strict observation by personnel (afflicted individuals and 
those around them). 


Data is presently lacking with respect to the number of 
individual servicemen identified as AIDS virus carriers 
and those with the disease. It is reported, however, that 
blood testing of recruits and servicemen-donors has 
indicated a contamination level of about 1.4 cases per 
1000 undergoing testing. Based on this data, army med- 
ical specialists have determined that the number of 
servicemen with the AIDS antibody could total from two 
to three thousand. The spread of AIDS in the United 
States is being facilitated by social phenomena (large- 
scale use of narcotics, sexual licentiousness). Sharply 
decreased funding for medical care is also a factor. 


In accordance with the Department of Defense Direc- 
tive, servicemen exhibiting a positive reaction to the 
AIDS antibody but not having symptoms of the disease, 
such as suppression of the body’s immune system—.e., 
carriers of the AIDS virus—may continue to serve in the 
armed forces. The directive notes, however, that they 
may not serve in units located outside the United States, 
in regions with unfavorable climatic or epidemiological 
conditions, or where other factors prevail which might 
facilitate the development of AIDS in its acute form in 
people infected with the virus. Individuals identified by 
the testing as having AIDS in its active form are subject 
to medical discharge while retaining appropriate rights 
and privileges. Discharge from active duty and loss of 
privileges is envisaged for carriers of the AIDS virus and 


afflicted personne! who fail to heed the requirements of 
their command and the medical service with respect to 
preventing the spread of infection to other individuals. 


The medical service is charged with constant observa- 
tion of the state of health of those servicemen carrying 


offered the opportunity to leave the service in the normal 
manner (i.c., without loss of stipulated privileges). The 
intercession of an officers’ board is required in such 
instances, however, and action taken must be approved 
Se 
‘orces. 


The entire volume of AIDS-related information 
obtained by the medical service is sent to the scientific 
research center at Walter Reed for review and analysis. 
Experts believe that the data accumulated there will be 
unique in many respects, insofar as there is in the armed 


including extended observation of infected and afflicted 
individuals in hospitals and out-patient clinics. Further 
study of the epidemiology, prevention and treatment of 
AIDS is planned based on the data obtained. The ques- 
tion of the incubation period following infection by the 
virus and factors which determine its extent is among a 
number of questions planned for further research. It 
remains unclear at present whether or not all individuals 
infected by the AIDS virus will unevoidably contract the 
disease. According to American Center for Disease Con- 
trol data, AIDS in its full-blown form develops in 17-30 
percent of those infected. Experts at the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences believe that the disease becomes pro- 
nounced in 25-50 percent of people 5-10 years after the 
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appearance in their bodies of the AIDS antibody (i.c., 
after infection). They do not rule out the possibility (nor 
do they categorically confirm, insofar as sufficient data 
has not yet been accumulated) that in time, perhaps after 
two decades, all carriers of the virus will contract the full 
form of the disease. 


Experts have ascertained that the AIDS research mea- 
sures planned to be conducted in the armed forces will be 
very labor consuming. Regular, organizational subunits 
of the medical services are charged with the main 
responsibility of implementation. In addition, supple- 
mentary, special-purpose agencies have been established 
to provide assistance and monitor their activities. 
Among such agencies are a management group for data 
collection on infectious diseases (including AIDS) which 
monitors the timeliness of obtaining and reviewing data 
on identified AIDS victims; a commission to evaluate 
laboratory diagnostics methods used in AIDS testing; a 
commission to propagate measures for preventing the 
disease among servicemen and local population in areas 
of troop concentration; a research advisory council for 
determining department of defense tasks related to the 
study and development of AIDS preventive measures for 
personnel; an advisory council on psychological and 
social issues involved in working among servicemen 
infected with the virus; a council for methods standard- 
ization with respect to making clinical diagnoses and 
determining the stage of development of AIDS infec- 
uons. In addition to fulfilling their entrusted obligations, 
the above-mentioned agencies coordinate the AIDS 
research effort among the medical services and separate 
institutions of the services of the armed forces. 
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[Article by Lieutenant Colonel A. Palov: “Iran's Ground 
Forves”] 


[Text} Iran's ground forces have traditionally been the 
foundation of her armed forces. Since their inception in 
1922 they have undergone numerous reorganizations. 
The current organization began at the end of the 1940's 
under the immediate direction of the American Military 
Mission in Iran, specially constituted at the army's main 
headquarters. Large-scale revenues received by Iran for 
her oil exports enabled the Shah's regime to begin 
outfitting the ground forces with modern weapons and 
combat equipment in the late 60's. Development of the 
TOE organizational structure for command elements, 
branches and units, as well as the conduct of ground 
forces personnel training were accomplished chiefly by 
U.S. military specialists along the lines of American 


Corps of the Islamic Revolution (GCIR).” 


At the head of Iran's ground forces is a commander, 
subordinate to the chief of the unified staff of the armed 
forces, and, through him, to the supreme commander- 
in-chief. The ground forces commander is responsible 
for maintaining the fighting ability and combat readiness 
of his units, developing and practically implementing 
plans for their operational and combat employment, 


ie ~~ 
the technical maintenance and logistics supply of subor- 
dinate units. 


The commander exercises his troop command through 
deputies, a secretariat and staff, the basic element of 
operational command of the regular and separate units. 
The staff is responsible for the state of the units, their 
combat utilization, development of the organizational 
structure, mobilization and operational deployment 
planning, the organization of operational and combat 
readiness of troops and headquarters, intelligence and 
counterintelligence, technical maintenance and logistics 
supply, and coordination of ground forces combat oper- 
Ee 


In peacetime the staff exercises direct control of subor- 
dinate division staffs, separate brigades, artillery groups, 

and other separate units and subunits of the ground 
forces. to foreign press reports, at the outset of 
the armed conflict with Iraq, the entire frontal zone was 
divided into three operational regions. To each of these 
a headquarters is deployed, fulfilling the functions of 
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forward command post for the ground forces headquar- 


transcend the GCIR with respect to armament, organi- 
zation and level of personnel training. 


Organizationally, the ground forces are composed of 
divisions (infantry, armor, airborne), separate groups 
(artillery. signal, engineer), and battalions. Army avia- 
tion, transportation, construction engineering, rear ser- 
vices and training commands provide for direction of 
the everyday activities and combat operations of subor- 
dinate units and installations. The ground forces are 
comprised of eight infantry, four armor, and two air- 
borne divisions, a separate armor brigade, an army 
aviation brigade, five artillery groups, and three separate 
battalions. Their armament includes more than 1300 
tanks (chiefly M47, M60A1 and Chieft~in), about 900 
field artillery cannon, 1200 mortars and RS30. Anti-tank 
weapons include TOW and Dragon ATGMs, 57- and 
106-mm recoilless guns. Organic air defense is provided 
by anti-aircraft cannon and “Sokhand-3” missile sys- 
tems of Iranian manufacture. Army aviation assets 
include about 66 light aircraft, and up to 400 helicopters. 
The division is the highest tactical ground-force unit and 
is similar in structure to the American division. 


The infantry division is capable of conducting combat 
operations independently or as a component of groups of 
forces constituted for a period of time to conduct sepa- 
rate operations. The division includes 3-4 brigade head- 
quarters, 19-12 infantry and 3-4 tank battalions, an 


een inceealin diesen commana tiie totes 
formed in recent times to provide a defense 
ons of mass destruction. Division personnel strength 
numbers more than 16,000. Its armament includes about 
160 light tanks, up to 80 field artillery guns (203.2-, 155-, 
and 105-mm howitzers), approximately 200 mortars 
(120-, 106.7- and 81-mm) and 107-mm multiple-launch 
rocket systems, about 200 106- and 57-mm recoille1s 
guns and ATGM launchers, over 250 anti-aircraft weap- 
ons, automatic rifles, machine guns, hand-held anti-tank 
grenade launchers, other weapons and combat equip- 
ment. 


14 


120-mm and 3 106.7-mm mortars, and up to 409 
armored personnel catriers and vehicles. 


Army aviation is tasked with the mission of dropping 
assault teams into the enemy rear, airlifting infantry 


Operating 
in difficult-access areas. The armament of the 43d Army 
Aviation Brigade consists of UH-1D Iroquois general- 

purpose helicopters, AH-1G Huey-Cobra fire support 
helicopters, CH-47 Chinook, AB-203 and AB-214 trans- 
port helicopters. Iranian military specialists learned 
from the experience of the conflict with Iraq that it was 








companies 
By the beginning of 1987, there were about 100 such 


personnel increases alone, the armed forces command is 
now gradually transitioning to a system of re-equipping 
its forces with modern armament and combat equip- 
ment. 
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[Article by Colonel B. Safonov, candidate of technical 
sciences: “Trends in the Development of Light Armored 
Vehicles} 


[Text] The 27th CPSU Congress stressed that a major 
weapon of imperialist aggression and adventurism 
directed against the Soviet Union and other nations of 
the socialist community is the North Atlantic bloc. 
NATO countries are expanding the militarization of 
their economies, constantly increasing military expendi- 
tures, developing various plans for unleashing and wag- 
ing conflict, and building up their nuclear and conven- 
tional armament. 

NATO experts consider light armored combat vehicles 


(LAV) used for a variety of purposes to be a developing 
form of conventional armament. LAVs can be wheeled 


or tracked, amphibious or non-amphibious, 

light or relatively heavy armament. NATO standards 
define the LAV as an armored vehicle weighing up to 25 
tons. 


of the new U.S. Army organization. They also occupy a 
significant position (up to 50 percent) in the ground 
force units of West Germany, France and Great Britain. 


about 25 mm of steel armor plating at a range of 1000 
meters. The M242 Bushmaster (25 mm), mounted on the 
American M2 ) and M3 armored fighting vehi- 
cles and the wheeled (8x8) LAV-25, have better charac- 
teristics. Its armor-piercing sub-caliber shell (mass— | 37 
g, muzzle velocity—1335 m/sec) can penetrate almost 
double the above-mentioned armor thickness at the 
same range. British light armor vehicles use chiefly the 
30-mm Rarden automatic cannon, its combat load con- 
sisting of sub-caliber projectiles. The Scorpion light 
reconnaissance tank is armed with a 76-mm cannon. 


Greater caliber (35-, 60-, 75-, 90-, and 105-mm) auto- 


penetrate armor plate | 20 mm thick, at a 60-degree angle 
of impact, from a range of 2000 m. The cannon’s force of 
recoil is only 60 KN, enabling it to be mounted on 
vehicles weighing up to 20 tons. More powerful still are 
shells fired the 75-mm automatic cannon made by 
the U.S. firm ARES. 


Low-pressure 90- and 105-mm cannon are presently 
being used on light armored vehicles intented for 
employment against tanks. They fire relatively light 
projectiles, enabling attainment of significant muzzle 
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FIGURE 4 Layout Configuration of the AGS Light Tank 
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Tactical Aviation in Wo ee A 
18010041g Moscow ZARUBEZHNOYE VOYENNOYE 
OBOZRENIYE in Russian No 10, Oct 87 (signed to 


press 5 Oct 87) pp 33-40 





[Article by Colonel V. Kondratyev: “Tactical Aviation in 
Contemporary Operations (The Views of U.S. and 


NATO Military Experts)”] 
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in the Central 
theater are assigned to RF-4, Mirage-SBR, Jaguar-GR. | 


Se eee eee 


uncover an important target, target, especially a mobile one, 


the NATO countries to more effectively implement this 
principle. Specifically, efforts are underway in the 
United States to build special reconnaissance-strike sys- 
tems, and the West German Air Force is modernizing its 
RF-4E reconnaissance aircraft so as to expand its combat 
capabilities for destroying a variety of ground targets. 


In summarizing the role and mission of air reconnais- 
sance in light of the requirement to “combat second 
echelon (reserve) forces,” it has been noted in the foreign 
press that special attention must be devoted to areas in 
the enemy's operational defensive depth. It is stressed 
that if NATO's combined air forces have accurate data 
as to the massing and regrouping of forces in the enemy's 
defensive depth, they will be able to inflict not only 
material losses and damage but also interfere dire tly 
with his operations, i.e., interrupt his operational-stra- 
tegic planning. 


Control of air force and air defense forces. It has been 
emphasized in the Western press that combat operations 
in Europe, especially in the Central European theater, 
will be conducted with great intensity in a rapidly 
changing environment. In addition, the air force and air 
defense forces will accomplish their combat missions in 
the same air space, using the same command and control 


Sous sqnstinntion capttes tae eamensieea Steamed 


this command is comprised of 18 E-3 aircraft. 


The views of the NATO command outlined above con- 
cerning the use of tactical aviation for combat operations 
in Europe are clearly offensive in their orientation, a 
factor which once again testifies to the aggressive aspi- 
rations of this imperialist bloc. 
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[Article by Colonel V. Sapkov, candidate of technical 
sciences: “Guidance Systems for Air-to-Air Guided 
Missiles”) 


[Text] Gaining air superiority, one of the basic missions 
of fighter aviation, depends not only on the tactical and 
technical characteristics of aircraft and flight crew exper- 
tise, but also on onboard weapons systems, including 
air-to-air guided missiles. Long, intermediate and short- 
range air-to-air missiles currently in foreign inventories 
use the proportional guidance method, for the most part, 
for guiding the missile to target, and are equipped with 
infrared or radar homing devices. 


AIM-54 Phoenix missile appears in a variety of modifi- 
cations and has a range of over 100 km. It is the only 
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crancty doubles) the rellablity of onboard equipment 
and built-in automatic mouitoring devices allow reliabil- 


ity to be checked independently of the weapons guidance 
system for the F-14 Tomcat carrier. 


Instead of the existing homing head transceiver based on 


improvement is believed to have led (due to more 
comp/ex signal processing and the ability to discriminate 
among reflected signals and identify the nature of the 
target) to increased missile effectiveness when firing in 
pursuit, at group targets, and at targets with intersecting 
flight paths. The new transceiver has means of compen- 


modernization of the Phoenix missile, striving to 


ing head receiver will increase the ranges at which targets 
can be detected and tracked, especially with a low 


effective zone of dispersion. It is also planned to achieve 


Intermediate-range missile guidance systems. Intermedi- 
te-range missiles found in the air force inventories of 
the NATO countries incluae the AIM-7 Sparrow (U.S. 
Skyflash (Great Britain), and R.530 Super 
(France). These missiles employ navigational 
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orders of magnitude less than that of the clutter. The 
missile receiver is designed to create a coherent reference 
signal providing for operation of the approach velocity 
target selection circuit. After being transformed to an 


filter first to the unit where the control signai is formed, 
then to the automatic pilot, the antenna 
hydraulic servo link. 








is hydro-stabilized and mounted on a gimbal joint. The 
system operates on the Descartes system of coordinates 
and has a maximum bearing angle of over 40 degrees. 
Light, direct-current electrical motors provide azimuth 
and angle of sight control in the antenna drive. The 


ing unit. Each subsystem of these units functions inde- 
pendently, facilitating servicing and repair. It is believed 
that features such as small signal-to-noise ratio and 
narrow velocity selection strobe in the mono-impulse 
receiver provide the homing head with good character- 
istics in the face of interference and enable differentia- 
tion of individual targets for aircraft flying in mass 
formation. 


It has also been noted that the logic circuits of the signai 
processing unit provide protection from most types of 
interference. The high assembly density of homing head 
components is made possible thanks to hard-body cir- 
cuits and other uses of the most sophisticated technol- 
ogy, and allows extremely compact construction within a 
cylindrical volume 0.47 meters long, 0.18 meters in 
diameter. The homing head is a functionally indepen- 
dent unit and can be easily removed, which simplifies its 
operation. It is connected to the automatic pilot and 
electrical supply in addition to the tail antenna of the 
reference channel. 


The automatic pilot and electrical supply unit are mod- 
ernized variations of the AIM-7E missile. The automatic 


powers the control actuators. This consists of a cylindri- 
cal, gas-loaded chamber placed in an elastic, rubberized 
container which itself is contained inside a reservoir with 
hydraulic mixture. The gas chamber is pierced during 

issile | , ting the elast ; hich, in 


homing head comes into operation for the final flight 
trajectory segment. This head provides better interfer- 











radome; rotating optical system mounted on a 
sana resee es 


The Israeli Shafrir-3 missile is based on the American 
Sidewinder but has a more effective radar proximity fuse 
and more powerful warhead. 


The South Attican Ketel eniesiie fo based on the Magic. 
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dent post-launch missile guidance to target (enabling the 
carrier aircraft to effect any maneuver), missile indepen- 
dence from carrier ai 
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tries—Hughes Aircraft (U.S.), British Aerospace (Great 
Britain), BGT (West Germany) and the Norwegian state 
Raufoss Ammunshunsfabrikk 


advanced-technology i 
short-range missiles. Its focal plane will contain a min- 

















range, passive systems can do so as well, in spite of the fact 
that radiation from the earth's surface is very much lower 
(10°/10’ times less than for a wavelength of 10 microme- 
ters). This radiation and the contrasts can be detected, 


108 gign Bharts "Aastantboning this ange wil enable the ene of 
high-directional, small-diameter antennas (an antenna | 50 
mm in diameter, for exampie, will have a beam width of 11 
milli-radians). With regard to digital data processing equip- 


towards increasing 
tion in the drift range from 0.1 to 100 degrees/hr. As far as 
the 20-100 degree/hr range is concerned (the most common 
for missiles approximately 150 mm in diameter), a device 
1.5-2.0 cubic decimeters in volume is envisaged. 


It is planned to couple the missile guidance system with the 
carrier aircraft using a digital drive linkage or fiber optics. In 
the future, air-to-air missiles will be outfitted with onboard 
digital computers with built-in test system, Identification 
Friend or Foe (IFF) systems, optimal guidance-signal pro- 
cessing, etc. In other words, efforts are underway to develop 
guidance systems which will insure 2 high kill probability for 
present and future air targets. 
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[Article by Lieutenant Colonel! V. Sofronov, candidate of 


can help detect warheads on ballistic missiles and other 
objects in near-Earth space in various segments of flight 
trajectory against the of both open space and 
the Earth’s surface. In order to identify targets in this 


remote-controlied 
craft. Thus, American experts consider that aircraft such 
as the U-2, TR-1, Boeing 767, DC-8 and L-1011 may be 
used in this regard. 


One proposal in particular has been the development of 
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ballistic missile launches. The sensory 
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elevation scanning will be effected from -2 to = 
degrees. With target radiation intensity of about 10 W. 
Goeaien aun ts tend te apetaiaante tabi. 


minimum in the development of a series prototype. 


It has been noted in the foreign press that the Pentagon 
intends to acquire 40 of these aircraft in organizing their 
alert forces, 14 of which will be on a continuous state of 
alert in the air. 
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[Article by Captain 2d Rank Yu. Kravchenko: “Naval 
Forces of the Netherlands”) 


[Text] The military-political of the Nether- 
lands, an active member of NATO, is pursuing « policy 
in support of the bloc’s aggressive aspirations 

cates close cooperation within the NATO framework. 


deployment on its 
siles, beginning in 1988. It devotes a 
attention to the development of its armed 
ing its naval forces. 
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of the Netherlands consist of a fleet, naval aviation and 
marines. They are headed by a commander who is 
simultaneously chief of the naval staff. Crganizationally, 
the naval forces consist of four commands: Naval Forces 
Netherlands, Naval Forces Antilles, Naval Forces Avia- 
tion Command and Marines (fig 1). 


are as shown in Table |. Total personnel strength is 
17,000 men, of which 12,500 serve in the navy, 1700 in 
naval aviation, and 2800 in the marines. 


The Naval Forces Netherlands Command includes a 

flotilla of anti-submarite ships, a submarine squadron, 

two brigades of minesweepers, a division of escort cut- 

par eA gag ships which do not fall under the 
units. 


The guided missile frigates are intended to be employed 
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tors, thermonuclear devices, and charged-particle 

erators. Specifically, a high-energy (up to a level of 
several hundred pant volts; one GeV=10%eV) 
proton accelerator can produce a narrow-beam (having a 
divergence of several milliradians) cluster of neutrons. 


particles, to include pions and kaons (pi- and k-mesons). 
The latter decompos after a short period of time into 
muons and neutrinos. Insofar as all these particles except 
the neutrino are intensely absorbed by matter, a cluster 
consisting only of neutrinos will be found a certain 
distance from the accelerator. The accelerator may be 
coastructed in such a way as to direct the neutrinos 
produced under its influence to certain regions of the 
Earth carrying encrypted information. 


One of the basic problems seen in the practical applica- 
tion of neutrino communications lies in difficulties asso- 
ciated with reliably detecting the neutrino, since the 
probability of its interaction with matter is extremely 
small. Special detectors must therefore be used. Accord- 
ing to American experts, certain sectors of the open 
ocean or sea might be used in this regard. Detection 
modules could be positioned in water volumes of 10° - 
10° tons or more, comprising a system of optical sensors 
based on photoelectronic multipliers. The operating 
principle of such a detection system involves the regis- 
tration of Cherenkov-Vavilov radiation generated by 
currents of high-energy elemental particles arising when- 
ever neutrinos interact with neutrons or protons in the 
water. This radiation is propagated ir. clear water out to 
a distance of about 20 meters, and it is precisely at this 
distance that the detection modules should be separated 
one from another. The phenomenon caused U.S. naval 
experts to consider the possible use of neutrino clusters 
for communicating with nuclear submarines submerged 
at great depths. Studies have been underway at the Naval 
Scientific Research Laboratory in Washington since the 
mid 1970's to examine the possibility of developing such 
a communications system (see diagram). Specialists 
ee 
this effort. 


According to foreign press reports, successful experimen- 
tation was conducted in the United States as early as 
1978 with the aim of demonstrating the basic possibility 
of neutrino coramvnications. Neutrino clusters with 
energy levels of 400 GeV were produced in a proton 
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accelerator at the Fermi National Laboratory in Batavia, 
Illinois, and directed to three detectors, each containing 
1890 liters of water and positioned 6.5 km from the 
accelerator. Similar experiments were conducted in 
1982-1983 at a distance of 2750 km (the neutrino 
detectors were located in the state of Washington). 


At the same time that the physical basis of neutrino 
communications is under development, possible meth- 
ods of transmitting information are being examined. It 
has been established that the speed of information trans- 
mission is proportional to the volume of water in 
which the neutrino is detected and to the cube of the 
energy of the neutrino. For a given speed of information 
transmission, therefore, the bacic method of decreasing 
the required volume of water in the detector is through 
the use of the most powerful accelerators possible. It is 
worthy of note in this regard that, according to Western 
press reports, efforts have been conducted in the United 
States to increase the power of the proton accelerator at 
the Fermi National Laboratory so as to attain terminal 
proton energy levels of up to one tera-clectronvolt 
(1TeV=10'*eV). But even at such a power level, the 
reliable detection of neutrinos requires a = oteaee of 
significant capacity, impossible to situate inside a sub- 
marine. Theoretical computations performed by experts 
show that in order to create a communications channel 
to transmit just one bit per second a distance of 10,000 
km, using a proton accelerator with energy level of 1 TeV 
would require a detector water volume of 10° tons. 





In this instance the relatively small weight of water in the 
detector will result in a low speed of information trans- 


has been noted in the foreign press that the United States 
is conducting scientific research efforts on a broad scale 


accomplish- 
ment of such a project will enhance the possibilities for 
development and use of neutrino communications in 
command and control of the strategic offensive sea- 
based forces of the United States Navy. 


—— “Zarubezhnoye voyennoye obozreniye”, 
1987 
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[Article by Lieutenant Colonel B. Balushevskiy: “Com- 
mando Units of the Italian Navy™] 


[Text] The naval forces command of Italy, one of the 
most active member nations of the aggressive North 
Atlantic bloc, considers commando units to be one of the 
necessary components of its naval forces. The journal 
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"Otieasive Forces 


The of Weapons 
Programs for U.S. Strategic 
18010041n Moscow ZARUBEZHNOYE VOYENNOYE 


serious consequences security. 
clearly reveal to the entire world the true face of Amer- 
ican imperialism and its aggressive essence. 


The refusal of the administration to observe the 
provisions of SALT II is the factual result of the entirety 
of its activities beginning in 1981. From the very first 
days of that administration's accession to power, it froze 
the ratification of SALT II and simultaneously (in clear 
violation of the agreement) set about the task of deploy- 
ing long-range cruise missiles and stationing intermedi- 
ate-range ballistic missiles in Europe. Moreover, a plan 
was announced in October 1981 for the modernization 
of strategic forces, opening up a new phase of the 
strategic arms race. 


It was proposed in accordance with this plan to develop 
and deploy at the end of the 1980's, beginning of the 
1990's, qualitatively new strategic offensive weapons 


Budget, 
mentation of this plan would require allocations of $250 
billion over fiscal years 1984-1988 alone. 


The Reagan administrat.on's accession to power brought 
with it a sharp increase in amounts of monies allocated 
in the defense budget for strategic programs. Thus, 


whereas $37.6 billion was allocated for the strategic 
forces program for the period 1977-1980, $73.8 billion 
was the amount allocated over the first four years of the 





Reagan administration (1981-1984). Planning for the 
subsequent Reagan years (1985-1988) called for $105 


Ez. 
: 
i 


semeinien Way Souda. 


period FY 1985-1988, $14.5 billion is proposed for it. 
The cost of the entire program exceeds $2 trillion. 


This kind of prolific spending is related to reactivated 
attempts on the part of the United States to achieve 
strategic superiority over the Soviet Union. 


Qualitative development and improvement of land- 
based missile forces is one of the areas in which the 


tation effort continuing until 1979. In September 1979 a 
decision was made to begin full-scale of the 
MX ICBM. Over the period FY 1980-1986 $10.2 billion 
was allocated to this end. 


Financing for MX production has been ongoing since 
1984. The program envisages procurement of 223 mis- 
siles. Over the period FY 1984-1987, about $5.7 billion 
was allocated for the purchase of 66 ICBM'’s. Scientific 


sile ($0.7 billion was spent on this program through 


1981). As a result of a study of about 30 possible basing 
variants conducted by a specially appointed commis- 
sion, it was proposed to station 100 missiles in Minute- 
ccateladamentnan grovidiag Os Ge outaden of 


expected to be $0.6 and $1.3 billion respectively. 


The data which has been compiled here with respect to 


industrial complex and the unfeasible dream of attaining 
military superiority. 


The Midgetman ICBM program. In April 1983 the 
Commission on Strategic Forces created at the Presi- 
dent's initiative recommended in its proposals on ways 
to further develop these forces that efforts begin to build 
a new Midgetman land-based mobile ICBM with mono- 
block warhead. Deployment of these missiles is expected 
to begin early in the 1990's. 


The program for Midgetman development envisaged 
scientific research and experimental design work to be 
conducted in two stages. For the experimental 

ment stage, lasting until the beginning of 1987, contrac- 
tors were selected for appropriate system components. 
The full-scale system development stage, expected to 
begin in FY 1987, calls for the planning and conduct of 
ICBM testing. 


Monies allocated by the FY 1984 budget for the Midget- 
man program amounted to $0.5 billion. The U.S. Air 
Force planned to use this money for development of the 
missile itself, the launcher-transport complex, and bas- 
sagcnedian, tot eiids they bade taiaiaa cbdent> em 
porations as early as the end of 1983. 


In July 1985 the U.S. Department of Defense selected 
the Martin Marietta Corporation as chief contractor for 
development of the ICBM and concluded two contracts 
with it for a total of about $450 million. These funds 
would provide for construction of experimental Midget- 
man prototypes and their design and flight testing 
(beginning in 1988). 








about $107 billion (at current prices) and will require 
about 50,000 individuals for maintenance and servicing. 


The modernization program for Minuteman-2 and Min- 
uteman-3 ICBM’s. The Minuteman-2 and -3 constitute 
the main type of missile in the U.S. inventory of land- 
based strategic missile forces. These started coming into 
the inventory at the beginning of the 1960's and their 
deployment was completed in 1975. According to for- 
eign press reports, 450 Minuteman-2 and $40 Minute- 


ment and procurement of 655 Minuteman-2 and 834 
Minuteman-3 ICBM’s amounted to about $13 billion. 


The Minuteman-2 and -3 modernization program has 
been effect since 1971. Efforts were made during the 
early stages of their operation to develop and improve 
the: guidance systems. This work was completed in 1978. 
A new multiple reentry vehicle, the Mk12A (three war- 
heads, each having a yield of 335 kt) was developed over 
the course of the modernization program and was 
mounted on 300 Minuteman-3 ICBM'’s. This cost the 
Department of Defense $500 million. 


Modernization of Minuteman systems continues today 
with the aim of extending their operational life. The 
program envisages replacement of silo and launch con- 
trol equipment at all six ICBM sites (Malmstrom, Ells- 
worth, Mainot, Whiteman, Warren and Grand Forks air 
force bases). 


The program is scheduled to extend for six years and 
involve total expenditures of $500 million. It will pro- 


other operational weapons system. 
cost of the first phase of this effort (1985-1988) will be 
approximately $170 million. 


U.S. Air Force specialists believe that the Minuteman-2 
and -3 ICBM’s will remain in the inventory of land- 
based strategic missile forces until the end of this cen- 
tury. 


The program jctadeatenn tb tabasco ti 
Pershing-2 intermediate-range ballistic missile (IRBM). 
According to the official U.S. classification system, mis- 
siles of this category are not a part of strategic offensive 
forces. However, their deployment on Western European 


The West German government announced in late 1985 
that American Pershing-2 IRBM’s had been deployed in 
that country’s territory—108 launcher-transporter com- 
plexes with missiles had been stationed at three bases. 


The chief contractor for development and production of 
these IRBM’s was the Martin Marietta corporation, 
which began full-scale development in 1979 based on a 
$360 million contract for work to be conducted over the 
course of 57 months. Contracts totalling $105 million 
were signed with the firm for the organization of produc- 
tion and manufacture of the first set of 21 missiles in 
1982. Total expenditures for missile development and 
deployment amounted to $2.6 billion. 


A total of 156 Pershing-2 missiles were delivered to West 
Germany—i08 to be stationed in launcher-transporter 
complexes and the remaining 48 to be stored in ware- 
houses. Additional funds were allocated in FY 1986 for 
the acquisition of 54 missiles. The total complement of 
IRBM’s purchased numbers 308, including those used in 
training. 


The program for development and deployment of 
ground-launched cruise missiles (GLCM). Ground- 
launched cruise missiles, which are being deployed in 
Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, West Germany and the 
Netherlands (464 missiles in all) are, like the Pershing-2 
IRBM'’s, first-strike weapons. 


The General Dynamics firm has been developing these 
cruise missiles since 1978 at an overall cost of almost 
$400 million. GLCM purchasing began in 1981. The 
program envisages purchase of over 600 missiles, includ- 
ing those to be used in flight testing. Program expendi- 
tures for GLCM development and deployment are esti- 
mated as totalling $3.8 billion. 


ees want 

offensive forces has been relegated to the 
Govclegemets eh atty Giathiie bedbins tal Eee tle nesed 
weapons systems they will employ. 


The program for development of the strategic B-! 
bomber. According to foreign press reports, B-1B aircraft 
continue to enter th: inventory of Strategic Air Com- 
mand (SAC) units. Th z first B-1B squadron was formed 
at the end of 1986. 





the final variant of B-1B for flight testing. 


As early as FY 1983 $4.8 billion was allocated for the 
B-1B program, of which $4 billion was for the purchase 


B-1B’s. In all, $24.3 billion was spent for the acquisition 
of these bombers. Cost of the entire program totals $28 


The ATB program. The Department of Defense is car- 
i of a new bomber 


The program for research, development and production 
of 132 ATB bombers (which have come to be known as 
B-2) will cost roughly $36.6 billion (in 1981 prices). The 
average cost of a single aircraft is $277 million (for 
comparison purposes, the cost of a B-1 bomber is $265 


million). 

At the same time that efforts are to two 
new types of strategic bomber (B-1B and B-2), the 
Department of Defense is continuing to nodernize its 
B-52 bombers which have been in the SAC inventory 
since the mid-1950's. 


Planning called for completion in 1984 of the first phase 
of installation of new eletronic equipment for the weap- 
ons guidance systems on 268 B-52G and -H aircraft. 
Expenditures for this phase totaled $1.6 billion. Elec- 


Plans have been underway since 1984 to modernize 
various systems of the aircraft with the aim of reducing 
the effect of electromagnetic pulsing on them. This work 
will cost $1 billion. 


Efforts to perfect the radar systems on the B-52G and -H 
began in 1984 and will cost $400 million. 
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installatior. of cruisc missilcs on more than | 40 surface 
ships and submarines in all. 


t of the Tornahawk cruise missile began in 
1973. Expenditures for scientific research and experi- 
mental design work from the beginning of development 
through the present time amount to about $1.5 billion. 


f 


Tomahawk cruise missile procurement has 
financed since 1980. Problems arising at the beginning of 
their production with respect to missile quality provided 
a basis for curtailment of planned purchases by the U.S. 
Congress. Thus, the FY 1983 defense budget provided 
for a decrease in the number of Tomahawk missiles from 


acquisition of 4068 missiles. About 760 of this number 


It is planned to spend a total of $12.8 billion for the 
be 
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Article by Captain Ist Rank Yu. Yurin: “FY 1987 
and Force Build-Up of the Japanese Navy”) 


[Text] Of Japan's 3.5174 trillion yen (about $22 billion) 
overall military budget, 861.5 billion yen (24.4 percent) 
a ee hi in FY 
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total 
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12.430 
2.817 
0.702 
0.534 
37.78 
9.175 
0. 465 


{_.__ __} 
oo 308 
12.430 

2.770 
0.659 
0.474 
37.519 
9.405 
0.465 


initial (FY 
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0.047 
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0.670 
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British Ground Forces Mobile Task Force 





Construction of MEKO-200 Guided Missile Frigates for 
the Portuguese Navy (Major V. Surkov) (p 61) 


British Arms Exports (Captain 2d Rank Yu. Hov) (p 75) 


The British Mk2 “Swepacket™ Carrier Vehicle (Licu- 
tenant Colonel V. Nesterenko) (p 76) 
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French P-400 Patrol Cutters (Captain 2d Rank V. Oksa- 
nin) (p 77) 


Foreign Military News Items (unattributed) (pp 79-80) 
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